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INTRODUCTION. 

The writer of 

'* These recollections 
Round mothers' hearts that cling, — 
That mingle with the tears 
And smiles of after years, 
With oft awakening," 

was the first Honorary Secretary, and, for several 
years, one of the most active workers in connection 
with the " Livingstone Memorial Young Women's 
Christian Association." 

This Association was formed twelve years ago 
with only a very few members, but is now one of 
the most interesting and prosperous departments of 
the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society's work as 
carried on in the Cowgate of Edinburgh, having at 
present - a membership of one hundred and forty 
young women, who are employed during the day 
in shops, warehouses, &c. 

It is to the members of this Association that the 
writer desires to dedicate the following Memorials 
pf her dear child, so early called Home, — indeed it 
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was with the desire to interest and do them good, 
that in the hour of her deepest grief the thought 
came to her of writing out some of the features of 

ft 

that short life, and to gather from them lessons that 
might be helpful to others. 

Never before, perhaps, has the life-story of one 
so young been recorded ; but in God^s plan the 
bright child-life of those who are early taken Home 
may be as complete, and fraught with lessons as 
suggestive and profitable, as may be the life of the 
mature Christian. Our Saviour Himself, " calling a 
little child unto Him, and setting him in their midst/' 
taught an " object lesson " full of practical wisdom 
and of momentous significance ; and it would bring 
a blessing to our homes and to our hearts were 
child-life made a more careful and prayerful study 
than it is. 

" Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings Thou 
hast perfected praise " (Matt. xxi. 16). If the lessons 
of the brief child-life recorded in the following pages 
are helpful to some young mothers in the training of 
those whom God hath given them, and in guiding 
their little feet, from their earliest days, into the 
way of peace, then this shor^ '*"* shall not have 
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been lived in vain ; and if, by the perusal gf these 
pages, any young mothers are led to ponder the 
awfiil responsibility involved in the relation which 
they hold to those young lives that are destined to 
live for ever, and to realise the solemnity of the 
trust committed to them, then we know the desire 
of the writer will have been fulfilled. And if any 
of these young friends shall be called to part from a 
dear brother or sister, or from a darling child, then 
may the experience of one who has been bereft of 
her first-bom and only child be helpful in leading 
them, through the darkness, to Him who is " a very 
present help in time of trouble," so that when the 
angel of death bears away their little ones to the 
"happy land," their stricken hearts may be com- 
forted as they think of them , 

" Safe in the arms of Jesus." 

And may 

** The beautiful land on high " 

be felt to be nearer and dearer to all of us, and may 
we ourselves, and all dear to us, learn to call it 

Home 1 

JOHN LOWE, 

Secy, and Supt, Edin. Med, Miss. Soc. 



PREFACE. 

Very strongly do we feel that the publication of 
this little story requires explanation, if not apology. 
It has not been written because we thought that 
the little one of whose life it treats, was in any 
way more remarkable than thousands of other little 
children, for we thank God that Scotland is rich 
in little lives as beautiful as his ; but then, it is 
only when such beauty has passed away to heaven 
that such stories can be written; and the subject of 
this little memoir is gone ; " He is not, for God 
took him." Nor has it originated in a belief that 
such training of little children as is here advocated 
has died out of dear Scotland. Sad were it for 
our country if such were the case ; but it is not, for 
amid much that is deeply to be deplored, it is cause 
for intense thankfulness that Christian homes and 
earnest religious training of the young, are still the 
strength and glory of our native land. Nor, let 
us add, has it been written idly to parade sorrow. 
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and still less to exalt self, as that is rendered im- 
possible by the keenly remembered sense of defi- 
ciency — aye, oft-times failure — in the solemnly high 
and holy duties of motherhood. 

This little book, then, was at first designed for the 
purely private object of supplying to our family circle 
what we felt to be a great want, — a portrait of our be- 
loved child whom Jesus had taken to Himself. But, 
as the little picture grew, it was so fair with the 
radiance of heavenly beauty, — and, moreover, as in 
writing it we found, that by that sweet child-life we 
had been taught so many precious lessons, that we re- 
solved to gather them into a garland to twine around 
the picture for the dear pupil-friends of other years, 
viz., the members of " The Young Women's Christian 
Association " connected with the Edinburgh Medical 
Mission in the Livingstone Memorial. Many of these 
are now young wives and mothers, and to them we 
thought the lessons we had learnt, in the school of ex- 
perience and sorrow, might be useful and acceptable. 
For them then, and others with whom we have been 
similarly associated, was this little heart-story writ- 
ten, and, within these limits, was still intended to be 
strictly private. Before printing for this purpose, 
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however, it was read by several Christian friends, 
who expressed the opinion that it would be useful in 
a wider circle, and so urged its publication, that we 
have reluctantly yielded compliance. 

It is now sent forth, therefore, with the earnest 
prayer that God may bless it to young motliers {for 
whom alone, I would again say, it is intended), by 
helping and encouiuging them in the midst of their 
self-denying efforts to do their duty to the little ones 
with whom God has enriched them ; — or, in the 
dark hour of bereavement and deep sorrow, com- 
forting them " by the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves have been comforted of God." 

But, while doing so, I desire specially to dedicate 
this little story to those for whom it was written, 
— some of whom knew and loved " our own wee 
boy," — viz., The Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion of the Edinburgh Medical Mission. 

Edinburgh, 1889. 



CHAPTER I. 



MATERNAL MUSINGS. 



" This is the bud of being, — the dim dawn, — 
The twilight of our day." 

" Who builds on less than an immortal base, ' 
Fond as he seems, condemns his joys to death." 



OUR OWN WEE BOY; 

OR, 

LESSONS FEOM A BRIEF MOTHERHOOD. 



CHAPTER I. 



MATERNAL MUSINGS. 



" Our own wee boy " and only child was bom 8th 
January 1882, and I can never forget the feelings 
of intense gratitude and solemnity that were mine 
when first I held my baby in my arms, and pressed 
my first mother s kiss upon his lips, for I had long 
believed, with a faithlessness not uncommon, that my 
babe would enter on life motherless, and often with 
a bursting heart, had I consecrated my child to God, 
and committed it to the care and training of its 
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with such feelings, I cried out^ ** Weak ftnd sinful as 
I am, how can I face such solemn responsibilities % " 
But quick, as was the answer to Daniel's prayer, 
came the reply, '' My strength shall be made perfect 
in thy weakness, My wisdom in thine ignorance, 
in all things My grace- shall be sufficient for thee. 
Fear not, you have consecrated your child to Me, 
and to My service in after life, on the mission field 
if I so will — he is Mine, and I shall train him for 
Myself, by thee, or other means, as seems to Me most 
fitting. Do thou thy mothers duty, faithfully, 
lovingly, as an immortal accountable to me, to 
an immortal, who must one day stand before Me in 
judgement, and the blessing of the Lord thy God 
shall be upon all your labour for your boy, and you 
shall both praise Me through eternity, for the sweet 
bond that unites you as mother and child." And as 
my spirit heard this answer, I bowed my head in 
lowly adoration o'er my babe, and resolved, that by 
God's help, I would train him for eternity, and by 
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and that, haviiig assumed humanity at its very com- 
mencement, might be ''able to save to the very 
uttermost all '' ages of mankind, from the tiniest 
infant, unconscious of sin, to the hoary sinner totter- 
ing o'er the grave, and open by His sufferings and 
death, the kingdom of heaven for all. Ah yes, my 
baby's face was as a mirror, given by the very hand 
of God, wherein to see as I had never seen before, the 
life, as well as death of atonement of my blessed ^ 
Saviour, and I felt that in the birth of my boy, life 
had acquired for me a new sacredness and solemnity, 
but withal a charm of joy hitherto unknown, and 
now inexplicable and divina 

From this time, my one prayer for my child was, 
that the Spirit of the Lord would create within his 
soul, even in infancy, the image of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, and never was prayer more fully 
answered. His earthly future gave me little or no 
concern; his temporal wants I felt I could safely 
leave in the loving hand of Him who, having given 
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their very foantainhead by claiming the " first-born " 
of every Jewish mother for her God. And oh how 
divine the condescension of Jesus, the Jewish Boy, 
the ''Son of Man/' to pai*take with such exquisite 
simplicity the joys and privileges of infant life as 
well as its feebleness and pain, in su£fering Himself 
to be, and to be called, " the first-bom son of Mary/' 
and draw from her gentle ministrations, most of the 
few brief gleams of joy His earthly life ere knew. 
Yerily, it is one of the sweetest names of all those 
assumed by our Lord in His humiliation, and one 
which cannot but thrill to the very centre of every 
womanly heart, whether mother or not, and make us 
feel that He is indeed the " Elder Brother '' in the 
great family of the Heavenly Father; while the pure 
humanity of its loving tone tempers, as it had 
need to do, the flood of glory which is shed upon our 
souls, as, prostrate with the apostles on the Mount, 
we hear from the throne on high, " This is my well- 
beloved Son," "The only begotten Son of God." 
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Yes, during these days of enforced quiet and seclu- 
sion, such thoughts were much in my mind, and 
opened up to me new, or rather more intense views 
of the love of God the Father in giving up His Son, 
''that as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, He Himself might also take part of the same, 
that through death He might destroy him that had 
the power of death." But I cannot stay to tell all 
my thoughts at this time, but would simply suggest 
to all my dear young friends who are now mothers, 
to follow out the train of thought here indicated, 
which I am sure they will find as pleasant as it is 
profitable. 



CHAPTER II. 



INFANCY. 
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night at the theatre. Little wonder that, one by 
one, as the little ones came to this inhospitable, 
loveless home on earth, they lingered but a few 
months amid its miseries, and thek went aloft to the 
love and blessedness of the Father's " home for little 
children, above the bright blue sky." Nor is it 
wonderful that the wretched parent who could act 
thus, sank in early life into the drunkard's grave. But 
even when it does not end so soon and tragically, 
early neglect of a true mother's duties can only be 
expected to issue in disobedience and loveless irreve- 
rence to parents, who, when they do think the set 
time for undertaking their parental dutiea has come, 
&id it only an uncongenial task, and, becoming dis- 
couraged by the difficulties which they themselves 
have created, they perform it perfiinctorily, and, 
either with the unwisdom of over-indulgence or 
undue severity, aggravate the mischief and take the 
very sunshine out of life for both parent and child. 
Is not this the cause of much in the present day that 
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is deeply painful to all right-minded people ) Such 
terms as " old boj " and " old gal," are feur from the 
spirit of the command to '' Honoor thj £sither and 
thy mother;" or worse still, the glib jest on the 
lips of beardless boys and giddy girls about ''re- 
ligious Scotland/' and '' religion being an antiquated 
mummery fit only for the amusement of old men and 
women," while they, the advanced thinkers of the 
age, rush to their Sabbath desecration or their 
week-night revels. Oh ! would that all mothers 
would, in the nurseries of their children's hearts, 
plant early and deep such seeds as woulH grow 
into trees glorifying to God, for the lasting good 
of the little ones, and the stability of the nation. 
I am convinced that it is a great mistake to delay 
the training of the will and affections of a child 
till it can, from an educational point of view, under' 
Bland teaching; and I am also convinced, that en- 
tirely wrong ideas prevail, as to when children are 
first capable of being taught. I well remember a 
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dear old friend who had herself been the mother of 
a large &mily, saying, that she had learned from 
experience, that the education of a child began with 
its first day of life, and I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe so too, and, that a mother is God's appointed 
minister to educate His infant immortdls. How 
good and wise has the Divine Adapter of all events 
and circumstances proved Himself to be, in that He 
has so certainly ordained that, to a mind tuned to 
harmony with the Divine Will, the path of duty is 
ever felt to be the path of highest privilege and 
sweetest joy. Such, at any rate, has been every 
true mother's experience. 

Like my old friend, I not only believe that life's 
training begins with its first day, but that it is in 
the ViUle things of Tife rather than in the great 
events, that the real training is accomplished, either 
in the very young or those more advanced. I can- 
not but think that it is not only unwise, but unkind, 
aye, cruel in those who have the management of little 

B 
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ones, to allow them to contract habits which will 
afterwards bring upon them punishment and troubla 
While I cannot but regard with indignation, the 
selfish thoughtlessness of parents, who can ever find 
cause for laughter (which the little ones can only 
understand as admiration), in unbecoming words 
and conduct, which must issue, either in an unlovely 
character, or involve in the after life of the child, a 
fearful inward conflict to overcome. For my child 
I felt life would be hard enough at the best, and 
resolved to save him all such needless temptations 
and struggles where I could. I believe in heefpva^ 
rather than maJcing pure and gentle — in the early 
firm and loving straightening and strengthening oi 
the twig, rather than the severe straightening of the 
crooked tree. I therefore laid it down as a general 
principle for myself and others, that in my boy't 
training there was to. be nothing little or unim- 
portant; and it was not long before such all-im 
portant trifles presented themselves. One such ] 
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shall relate. My little Johnnie was a very merry, 
happy-tempered child, and, like all others, any- 
thing bright and shining gave him pleasure, and 
made him wish to get it into his little hands. 
When barely four months old, the spoon with which 
he was fed began to have an irresistible charm for 
him, and as his efforts to catch it were naturally 
made when it was full, and approaching his mouth, 
which was very amusing, it was evident that clean 
frocks and pinafores must be reckoned a thing of 
the past, if this were to go on. A remark to 

« 

this effect drew forth the counter remark, that the 
only way to do with so young a child was to fasten 
something tightly over his hands while he was being 
fed. But to this my heart and my principles alike 
dissented. !No, my child must be clean, must keep 
his little hands out of the way, but he must be/ree, — 
his obedience must be the spontaneous fruit of filial 
love. Could this be accomplished in one so young 1 
I believed it could, and accordingly resolved to try. 
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ao next tnne the little dimpled hand went up to 
seiae the ^poon, I fondlj kisBed him, and said very 
slowlj and distinctly, but with a bright smile which 
he was not slow to notice, as he watched m^ won« 
dering what it all meant, '^.Mother — says — baby — 
must — ^keep— down — his — hands." While^ to let 
him know what I meant, I gently folded his littie 
hands upon his lap, and held them there while X fed 
him with the spoon. He seemed to think this was 
fine fun, and I repeated this action with the next 
spoonful, using exactly the same words, and the 
same manner ; but with the third spoonful I left the 
little hands free, and when instinctively tiiey rose to 
seize it, I h^d the spoon beyond his reach, again 
saying very distinctly, but with a smile, " Mother-r- 
says — baby — must — keep-— down — ^his — hands," and 
when he seemed not to understand, I g^itly pressed 
them down on his lap, and left them there, while I 
fed him. Thus I strove with my darling child, 
meanwhile in heart pleading with the Great Former 
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of his spirit, that he would give me his loving 
obedience, and in less than half-an-hour he had 
learnt what was wanted, and whenever he saw the 
spoon approaching, down went his little hands neatly 
folded in his lap, while the happy, smiling mouth 
opened wide for its food, and then closed again for a 
fond, fond kiss. At his next meal, as was to be 
expected, the bright spoon again tempted the littie 
hands to rise to seize it, but only once or twice had 
the lesson to be repeated, when the mother's victory 
was complete, and very pretty was it after this to 
see the little dimpled hands lying free and sweetly 
folded in his lap, while he was being fed. Thenceforth 
" Mother says " was generally enough to win the 
cheerful obedience of my child, — ^he knew the sound, 
and understood with the instinct of love, what it 
meant, and yielded sweetly to his mother s will. 

Doubtless, on reading this, some of you who know 
little of infant life will say, — as probably I too should 
have done, before I had experience, — " Well, if this be 
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true, truth is indeed stranger than fiction.*' But I 
do not now see why it should be thought so. In 
the present day we know what can be done in train- 
ing the young of the lower animals, — not only the 
nobler and more intelligent species, but even the 
ferocious, and those we consider more stupid, and it 
is gratifying to hear from experts in such matters, 
that the mightiest power in their hands is that of 
kindness, conjoined with firmness. And if even a 
little dog can be so trained, that at the word of its 
gentle, loving mistress, it will abstain from taking, 
or even give up the dainty morsel in its mouth, 
surely it should not be thought strange that a babe, 
part of the mother's very self, and familiar with her 
looks of love and gentle voice, should very early 
yield to her as true obedience. But, dear young 
mother, I fear arguments would never have con- 
vinced me as experience did, so let me earnestly 
urge you to try^ ^re habits of disobedience and self- 
will be formed, to win the loving undoubting obed- 
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ience of your child, and so secure to it the greatest 
happiness and good — the one essential foundation of 
all future trainiug — and domestic peace and pleasure 
for all in the home. This little incident was cer- 
tainly the crisis in our relations as mother and child. 
It was a well-spent half-hour, yielding a very harvest 
of benefits to all concerned. It was the saving of much 
needless work, while making the meal-time a pleasant 
happy time for both of us, instead of a weary fight- 
ing against a useless habit, ruffling to the tempers of 
both. For my boy, above all it was the learning of 
the first grand lesson of life, that of prompt, free 
obedience to his mother's will, from motives of love, 
not of fear. Nor was it he alone who learnt a life- 
lesson from this little conflict. To the mother's 
grateful heart was it one of the many clear, sweet 
illustrations, drawn from her boy*s short life by the 
Saviour Himself, of what He meant when He said, 
" Whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God 
as a little child, shall in no wise enter therein ;" and 
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often as she has watched the little folded hands, has; 
she longed to be able to render to her Father in 
heaven such simple and beautifiil obedience as her 
wee boy rendered to her. 

Some will no doubt ask if I mean that after this 
little incident, our wills never again came into con- 
flict. By no means. My merry boy, like all others, 
had to learn by experience what was, or was not, 
lawful fun, but the principles which had secured 
victory in the first struggle I tried uniformly to 
practise — and with success. For instance, when 
quite a baby, it had afforded him great amusement 
to be held up to ring the bell when it was required, 
and when he began to run about, and could reach up 
to it himself, he gradually came to indulge in this 
pleasure too frequently for the convenience of the 
maid, though nothing he ever did was wrong in her 
eyes. I saw, however, that we, and not he, were to 
blame for this, and set about to correct it. Nor was 
it difficult to do. Appealing to his love of approba- 
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tion, and his love of being useful, '' mamma's little 
helper," as he proudly called himself, he was promised 
that he should always be allowed to ring the bell 
when it was wanted, and if, after doing so, he ran 
quickly to mamma, he should receive "a kiss and a 
pat on the head." The little artifice got him easily 
over the habit, and bright and eager was the face that 
ran to claim the promised reward— one morning amus- 
ing us by popping his bonnie curly head under every 
arm around the breakfast-table, claiming from each 
'' the kiss and the pat." In most children the desire 
to be useful and approved by those whom they love is 
so strong, that I think there are few who cannot be 
diverted by some such simple tactics from what is in- 
jurious to themselves or others, and guided into what 
is good and useful ; and from this it is an easy step 
upward, for a Christian parent to show it to the little 
one, as an act done to Jesus, and approved of by 
Him, which will effectually prevent these motives 
degenerating afterwards into selfishness and conceit. 
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With such a foundation to build on, thp after- work 
of discipline and training are comparatively easy. 
I have no faith in the obedience or goodness of old 
or young, which is extorted by fear of punishment 
alone. That may momentarily repress the act, but 
if the moral rectitude be lacking, it will be but like 
a fountain on which a slab has been laid — ^if it cannot 
spring, it will percolate. No, it is only where the 
love of Jesus Christ, who fulfilled for us the law, 
constrains to loving obedience to the law of God, 
that we see the highest types of adult Christianity ; 
and it is not the dread of punishment, but the holy 
fear of love to father and mother, conjoined to the 
love of Christ, that secures the sweetest character 
and promptest obedience in the child. I have ever 
found, that in the case of children who have been 
well trained, — and even among heathen children, 
whose early training promised less, — that, notwith- 
standing the sinful nature inherited by all since the 
fall, it needs only the calm clear showing of what 
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is right and what is wrong, and liberty to choose 
between them, for the right to be chosen. Children, 
as well as men and women, instinctively like to be 
treated intelligently and put upon their honour, and 
when so treated rarely fail. And when in addition 
to this purely moral ground, a parent can gently 
remind of the evening prayer, of the child's love to 
Jesus, and the love of Jesus to the child, insensibly 
the little one must grow, with " a conscience quick 
concerning good and evil," so that from the begin- 
ning the little feet may almost naturally run in 
"the narrow and the straight path" to heaven. 
This is the happy training which accoimts for those 
cases of which we sometimes hear, where the young 
disciples confess, that though they have never passed 
through a time of severe struggle and conflict, such 
as they have heard of in others, they cannot remem- 
ber the time when they did not hate sin, and 
believe in and love the Lord Jesus Christ who 
died for their salvation. 
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Such being my theory regarding child-obedience, 
I forbade all punishment or threatening of punish* 
ment ; or rather reserved that as a purely parental 
prerogative. The system allowed in some quarters 
of continually pushing, shaking, slapping, and 
threatening severe punishment to the unhappy little 
children, even when it is not actually inflicted, nor 
even, it may be, seriously meant, cannot but have 
a hardening effect upon them, and neutralize the 
benefit of righteous punishment when deserved, 
while undermining respect for parental authority 
and striking at the root of confidence in the parents' 
word, — if it does not chill and repress the very 
gushings of child-love in the breast. In all govern- 
ments, whether that of the family, the state, or the 
holy government of our Heavenly Father, punish- 
ment must have a place, for persistent disobedience 
to all reasonable and righteous commands ; but that 
place should only be found, by a parent, when other 

* 

means have been tried and failed to bring to a sense 
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of am, which is the true end of all punishment. Even 
then, however, punishment should never be adminis- 
tered in anger, but with the calmness of grieved 
affection evident to the child, and with due regard 
to the nature and enormity of the fault. I remem- 
ber one of the saintliest women I ever knew, telling 
me, that in her large boarding school of Hindu 
girls (where the law of love was so evidently the 
governing principle and atmosphere of the school, 
that all felt she was the mother rather than the 
European missionary to all beneath its roof), she 
made it a rule never to punish until she had first 
explained the nature of the act as in the sight 
of God, and gone in 'prayer with the culprit to 
the foot of the Cross, and, as a natural consequence, 
but seldom had punishment to be resorted to among 
these seventy girls. That was a truly happy school, 
and produced some of the finest Christian women of 
southern India. 

But still worse than perpetual nagging and 
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threatening of children is the way in which some 
thoughtless parents and nurses try to awe into 
compliance with inconsiderate requirements, where 
a little kindly tact would win the day most 
pleasantly. I remember of being in a crowded 
railway carriage, on a broiling summer s day, where 
was a lovely and evidently most affectionate little 
boy of about two years of age, who was travelling 
with his parents and sister. The little fellow, — ^at 
first the very picture of happy good-natured mirth, 
— becoming very hot, uncomfortable and sleepy, his 
irrepressible mirth soon alternated with fits of 
fretfulness. His parents were very fond and proud 
of their noble-looking little boy, but having failed 
by bribes of cakes and sweetmeats to please or quiet 
him, at last frightened him into perfect silence 
and awe by the cruel and senseless lie, ** Charlie 
muBt be a good boy, or the big black man will 
come and take him away," and. when the ticket- 
collector came, he naturally thought the threat 
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fulfilled, and, screaming in direst terror, clung 

round his foolish father's neck. Doubtless the 

sweet child dreamed and screamed about '^ the big 

black man " all the following night, and soon 

learned wholly to disregard the threats and promises 

which meant so little. Had the father who sat 

next to the window but taken the little fellow 

on his knee and interested him in the objects he 

was passing, the whole difficulty and discomfort 

might have been obviated. All such threatening 

of unreal horrors has an unhealthy and unholy 

influence upon the susceptible minds and hearts 

of the little ones, whose imaginations are acutely 

alive, and whose infant faith naturally clings around 

the parents* word, until such unhappy experiences 

open their sharp little eyes to see it is not to be 

trusted. A sad discovery this for a child to make, 

driving it to suspicion of all, as unconsciously it 

reasons deep down in its little heart, " Father, 

mother, untrue, whom shall I trust ] " Aye, may it 
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not cut at the very roots of the love and practice 
of truth itself, and leave no moral or emotional 
foundation on which any great or glorious &iih 
may rise. Of all this, our little one knew nothing. 
Neither threats nor bribes had any place in the 
formation of his character, nor do I say this for- 
getting that he was taken from us when only two 
years and three months old, for unhappily only too 
many little characters have been warped, and their 
whole lives shaded by such treatment, ere they reach 
that age. 

In the life of the Rev. Wm. Amot, D.D., there 
is an incident related which, as it illustrates this very 
forcibly, I take the liberty to copy here : — " Some- 
where about this time," he wrote, " my brothers and 
sisters and companions began to persuade me that I 
had been enlisted, and that as soon as I should grow 
up they would take me away to be a soldier. The 
foundation of this dangerous joke was this : some 
soldier, or perhaps a yeoman going to Perth for 
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drill, took me up in his arms and gave me a shilling 
when I was quite an infant. It was afterwards 
repeated, as I thought seriously, that I was enlisted 
and must be a soldier. I never spoke of it ; I was 
too much afraid even to mention it; but it often 
embittered my joys throughout the period of child- 
hood. It was a grievous wrong that was done me. 
Why will not all mankind speak truth, and only 
truth, to children." 



CHAPTER III. 



HIS HOME KINDEKGARTEK 



" Through chinks called organs, dim life peeps at Ught." 

" It is the nature of Gk>d to make something out of nothing ; 
therefore, when any one has already become nothing, God may 
make something of him.'* 



CHAPTER III. 

UIS HOME KINDEBQARTEN. 

None but our God and we can ever know bow great 
a blessing was tbis little life in our family. He 
came to us wben snow was on tbe ground, and win- 
ter stoims swept wildly round our borne, and just at 
a time wben our bearts were bowed witb sorrow. 
Into all tbis be came — a precious gift from God, 
a very angel of bope and joy. How gratefully I 
remember how often it was said by one and all, 
** Wbat sbould we do witbout baby 1" How sweetly 
do tbe little ones silver-line tbe darkest bome-clouds, 
and all unconscious of tbeir migbty power, oft lift 
tbe beavy burden from tbe weighted beart ! Tbank 
God for every sucb beaven-sent comforter, drawing 
tbe soul insensibly from eartb to beaven and God. 
Sucb was bis sweet influence in our bome from first 
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to last — and is now more than ever. " The wee 
boy/' as he was fondly called, was a source of bless- 
ing, benefit, and pleasure to all in the house. His 
presence introduced a new and delightful element 
of rivalry as to who was to render the constantly 
recurring little services that baby required, and 
called into healthy action an amount of self-sacrifice 
and self-restraint, which, being the fruit of love, 
could not but be doubly blessed. 

His every advance in infant intelligence was of 
course watched with interest and hailed with delight 
His first decided hearty laugh was a great event in 
the household. I can almost fancy I hear it still, as 
jumping and dancing in my arms, while his sister 
made fun before him, the shaking of a stray elfin- 
lock on her forehead suddenly caught his eye, wak- 
ing to life his slumbering lyre of mirth, and filling 
the room with waves of merry laughter-music most 
infectious in its power. Young mother, have you 
heard it % Old mother, do you remember it, your 
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first child's first laugh ? I need not ask ; a sweeter, 
merrier sound you never heard, and ne'er will hear 
again, for 'tis a sensation a woman can have but 
once in a lifetime ; and yet there is something almost 
solemn in the soimd, as though it were the first con- 
scious intelligent articulations of an immortal spirit, 
who had burst the mysterious, awe-inspiring silences 
of infency — ^that outer edge of the vast eternity 
from which the little one has come. Once he had 
tasted, and given this new enjoyment, often was he 
put into mother's arms, and the elfin locks shaken, 
that he might laugh again, till his laughter became 
so frequent and spontaneous, that the novelty died 
out, though the sound increased in sweetness more 
and more. As was to be expected, everything about 
" our baby" was wonderful in a houseful of grown- 
up admirers. His sisters were sure he noticed their 
new bonnets and bright ribbons, and they were mre 
he was going to be a musical genius, " he was so 
fond of music ;" and in truth it was a pretty sight 
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to save other mothers and children from a similar 
experience. 

Like other children, he learned to speak, though 
like all the other "growings" of natural life, the 
advance from the mysterious silence of infancy, to 
the intelligent articulation of childhood, — of which 
the first laugh was as the first streak of dawn to the 
morning light, — was so gradual, that in looking back 
it seems difficult to trace its different stages. Very 
beautiful and divinely great is this law of growth in 
God's imiverse, where all hard angularities and un- 
gracefulness are excluded, by the advance of all from 
small beginnings to matuiity, and again, their taper- 
ing off to gradual decay when their limit of useful- 
ness or beauty has been attained. Man and sin 
alone have introduced the hard jerks and discords 
into the Divine handiwork. The tree, the light, the 
heavenly hosts know naught of these ; God's works 
are all and ever calm, majestic, harmonious progress, 
the product and proof of infinite power, wisdom, and 
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love. And so, in beautiful harmony with this 
universal law, little children *' grow in stature and 
wisdom," as "the holy child Jesus grew," — sweet, 
wonderful thought, — and they learn to speak after 
the same beneficent law. First of all came that 
most beautiful of all dialects to every true mother s 
heart, the pure baby-made baby-talk, which has 
been spoken by every baby since the world began, — 
a language all their own, — which tells so much and 
says so little, — in perfect harmony with their unde- 
veloped powers and innocence. What parent would 
lose the music of that earliest baby-talk ] Nofc one, 
'tis like an angel's song within our prosaic earthly 
homes ; and moreover, as we think of the wondrous 
intellectual feat involved in learning to speak, we 
stand amazed as we try to realise how the blank 
page of the infant mind first becomes imbued with 
thoughts, how these thoughts become associated with 
words, and these words expressed in sounds. It 
is a process most deeply interesting to watch, and 
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From the beginning we made it a rule that there 
was not to be spoken to him that travesty of the 
pure baby-made baby-talk which we love, that 
hideous jargon of mutilated words and sentences, 
neither Scotch nor English^ which is sometimes 
spoken to children by their elders, and which can 
only tend to confusion in their minds, and cause 
them much needless trouble and difficulty after- 
wards to unlearn. We resolved that what he did 
hear should be correct English, both as to grammar 
and pronunciation, and the simpler the better. 
Scotch, we of course, also wished him to learn, but 
that too, correctly (for true Scotch is not mere un- 
grammatical English as many suppose), and his own 
baby-talk we felt we could trust him to invent for 
himself. Though in its way very funny, I never 
could fully sympathise with the oft-repeated story of 
the two children, one of whom, after eating a hearty 
dinner, was crying bitterly, and shouting "Ikie 
bussie — ikie bussie," which none of its elders could 
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understand, till a little sister said, '' Tuple fe'ie, fy 

00 ee so muckie ? " which meant, '' Stupid fellow, 
why you eat so much ) " when it appeared that her 
little brother had been crying, "Like tx) burst." 
This kind of talk Johnny never heard, and there- 
fore could not learn, for I do not believe that 
children create this hideous language for themselves. 

1 rather aimed at having each syllable clearly pro- 
nounced, and all the little words kept in their 
places ; and his funny way of looking into our faces 
as we talked or sang to him, doubtless made us 
more careful to enunciate correctly; while on his 
part, eye and ear were both attent to receive correct 
sounds, and his mind being interested, his thoughts 
were concentrated, and a memory, naturally good, 
strengthened. In such littU things are not the 
foundations of all education laid % He soon be- 
came very fond of attempting to pronounce new 
words, nor was he daunted by rather difficult ones. 
1 only remember of one which puzzled him for a 
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time, and that was "geography," which he called 
" geographaphy/' I do not of course mean that he 
tinderstood or could use all the words he could pro- 
nounce, but seeing it gave him pleasure to repeat 
long words, it became a frequent amusement in the 
house to indulge and try to puzzle him. From this 
he formed the rather amusing habit of repeating to 
himself syllable by syllable any new word he chanced 
to hear. He thus soon learned to speak distinctly, 
correctly, and I may add politely, using even the 
small words, often so troublesome to children, while 
at the same time it was all so simple and unaffectedly 
natural, that the most fastidious could not but own 
it was thoroughly childlike. He had a sweet, clear- 
set, musical little voice ; and even now, oh how our 
hearts yearn for its tones to ring through the house 
as it used to do, in such simple little speeches 
as, "Please, papa, will you open the door for me 
to come inl" or, "Please, papa, will you come 
to tea?" But we yearn in vain for "the sound 
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coarser, and more openly profane terms which we 
call swearing. Little can we know how much our 
words, looks, and actions, unnoticed it may be by 
ourselves at the time, bear on the future characters, 
aye, and eternal destinies of the little ones playing 
about us in the room, unconsciously learning of us, 
and treasuring up our example for good or ill. 
Truly, a parent's unintentional, as well as inten- 
tional, influence on the children, whether viewed as 
a solemn responsibility for which God will call us to 
answer, or as the small beginnings of vast issues for 
the little ones, which only the Omniscient Eye can 
measure, is a thought, — afact^ — which cannot be too 
earnestly pressed on the consideration of every true- 
hearted young parent. In it should we not And 
a new, sweet, powerful human motive for diligent 
obedience to the Christ-given command, " Be ye there- 
fore perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect." 
I have already said that most children love to be 
of use, and it is wonderful how soon and of how 

D 
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Christian mother has the wit, the wisdom, and the 
will (all to be had for asking at the fountain-head of 
all wisdom, see James L 5), to find in the ever vary- 
ing home-life the daily object lessons for her children's 
hearts and minds. Shall I tell you of our Johnnie's 
Kindergarten, into which he grew with his growth, and 
which was a most happy one for teachers and taught ? 
He certainly loved to be of use, and soon ingeniously 
found out some loving little services he could do for 
everybody, while everybody felt, that instead of -his 
being " in the road," there was a great blank in the 
house if he were out of it, for even a few hours, — 
" It wasn't like home at all without him," was the 
remark of all. Scarcely was he dressed and his early 
breakfast over, when he installed himself as his 
father's little servitor, ever finding something of his 
" to put into its place," while his boots and slippers 
were his peculiar care morning and evening. He 
never " bothered " papa, but was ever welcome, even 
in the seclusion of his own room, while the parting 
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and the wdooiiie>lioine kiss, and fondling embrace 
irom the soft wee anns around his neck, seemed like 
a daily benediction from the Lord. 

He haying kissed and seen all away to their dnties 
for the day, we too turned in to ours. Eyer first of 
all, away he ran for his little green watering-pot, 
claiming to be ** mamma's little companion to water 
the flowers," and yery happy were we, as we gaye 
their morning meal to the few pet plants which 
cheered us by their bright green leayes through the 
gloomy winter time. Then came the usual round of 
daily duty in such small households, in which he was 
most truly what he called himself, " mamma's little 
helper," and *• happy boy," as he rubbed away merrily 
at my side, chattering all the time, as often teaching 
as taught. A big mirror was an unfailing source of 
amusement to him, for there he found a little com- 
panion, eyer ready to kiss him, and reciprocate his 
smiles and moyements, exciting and for the moment 
gratifying the intense longing of his warm little heart 
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for child-companionship. I remember one morning 
when at that mirror, I was the scholar, and my boy 
the unconscious teacher of one of those deep life- 
lessons in the school of patience which the Lord often 
inspires the little ones to teach. He had as usual 
been kissing his little reflected friend and I was 
rubbing off the marks of his dear lips and fingers, 
when he said so gently, " Do I make more work for 
mamma % " Need I say he got the only answer a 
mother's heart could give to such a question, a warm 
fond kiss, — ^for I felt he was doubtless but echoing 
some word of my own, heedlessly and impatiently 
spoken at some former time, which had wounded the 
little heart, but not envenomed it. Ah, how careful 
we mothers should be of our spirits and tempers ! 
How deeply a hasty word may wound those loving 
child-hearts, we little realise I Well I know how 
great is the temptation to this the besetting sin of 
motherhood, — impatience, — constantly presented by 
untoward circumstances, ^-ceaseless toil, — the seeming 
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impossibility of rest and quiet, aye, of being alone 
even for a little while, and that too, often in the 
midst of personal weakness, — it may be suffering, 
anxiety, or sorrow. But, dear sister, the loving 
Saviour knows them all, though it may be none else 
do, and tenderly does He sympathise, and stand ready 
to minister the needed grace to strive and conquer. 
And, believe me, the very repression of the impatient 
word will react soothingly upon our own spirits, wUl 
save the needless thorn in the heart of our child, and 
spare an anguished thorn in our own memories, when 
our little ones have forgotten their earthly thorns 
amid the blessedness of heaven. That touching little 
poem, ^' Is there room among the Angels, Mother ) *' 
is the true wail of many a sad mother s heart, over 
remembered hasty words to their darlings now no 
more on earth, and for whom they would give 
all they have now to make room beside them, 
aye, and to work till the weary fingers refused 
to move. 
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It was interesting to notice how easily he would 
pick up anything in the f oi-m of a proverb, and thus 
put into my hand a gentle silken rein by which to 
guide him. One day, for instance, having discovered 
for himself the marks of his lips on the mirror, he 
asked if he would rub it off. After one or two rubs, 
however, something else caught his attention, and off 
he ran to it, when I said, " Ah, Johnnie, boy, you 
have surely forgotten your little saying about * one 
thing.'" Laughing merrily, he ran back again to 
the glass, saying, with the little musical turn of his 
voice that was more like singing than speaking, 
" One, thing, at a time, and one, thing, well," and 
rubbed away with glee, till the spot was really gone. 
Several other little proverbs he learnt, such as, 
** Whatever is worth doing, is worth doing weU," 
correcting the tendency to do things in a slovenly, 
slip-shod fashion; also, "A place for everything, 
and everything in its place," making the exercise of 
putting away the bricks and toys into their boxes at 
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night a pleading game instead of an irksome duty, 
vhile insensibly it taught order, neatness, and care — 
habits which cannot be too soon formed. 

Thus our happy mornings passed, working and 
playing, he throwing over my work the glamour of 
his play, and his play taking on it the glamour of 
my work. Never, except in the evening, did he 
expect mamma " to play " with him, — ^though many a 
time she did it for all that. Then came our mid- 
day walk. Now, as at all times, he was '* mamma's 
little companion," and a most intelligent, talkative, 
little companion he was. 'However difficult conver- 
sation might be with others, our tongues were never 
still when' together. Everything outside Interested 
him, and formed endless subjects for conversation 
both at the time and afterwards. Thus, passing 
some new buildings one day where was an engine 
for crushing stone, he was greatly interested in 
it, and we stood watching it for some time, talking 
away as usual, and in the evening he told his father 
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that he had seen ^'a puff-puff to grind stones to 
powder, fco make houses for people to live in ; " and 
it was always a keen pleasure to him to pass where 
he could see this "puff-puff." 

During the last six months of his short life,^-of 
which time I am of course chiefly writing, — the 
weather, according to its season, was especially fine, 
and heaven and earth were full of beauty. The 
winter was lovely with long unmelted snow, and 
healthy frost, while an unusually fine spring rejoiced 
us with warm, bright sunshine, glorious sunsets, and 
early budding trees. Very seldom did the weather 
prevent our daily enjoyment out-of-doors. The joy 
of a garden of his own he never knew, — nay, I am 
wrong, for, during the last of his two summers on 
earth, we visited for a little time his grandparents 
while at Levenhall, and oh, how he revelled in that 
free, happy, coatless life, beloved and caressed by old 
and young. There the romps in the garden, — the 
gathering and arranging of the flowers, — agoing with 
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nestSy for the last month of our earthly companion- 
ship, gave him great delight and roused all his 
keenest sympathies, and often and long did we watch 
the happy birds as they flew down and up with their 
bits of twigs, or stole soft wool from the backs of 
the sheep. Earely, too, did we go out without some 
crumbs or wheat for the hens and ducks, till they 
came to know and gather round us for their dailj 
treat. Very happy was he there in that big plea- 
sure-ground of his, and ah, how often he borrowed 
sunshine even from the future, as he gleefully spoke 
of what he should do '^ when the summer days come 
again" — those summer days that were to come to 
him only in heaven — ^infinitely brighter and more 
joyous there ; but oh, how changed to us without the 
sunshine of his love. Sunshine did I say ! yes, he 
was a Uving sunbeam in the house and out of it— 
aU life and heart and fun, laughing and running and 
ready for a merry frolic at all times, but ever gentle, 
obedient, and unselfish. 
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Loving children as he did, his delight knew no 
bounds when he had little visitors at home, and it 
was amusing on these occasions to see how impetu- 
ous was his affection^ and how differently it was 
received. On one of these pleasant days a dear 
little girl called Bessie came to spend the day with 
us, and when he saw her hat really off, and that she 
was going to stay, his loving heart could not be 
restrained, and be would fain have smothered her 
with kisses. But dear Bessie, who was a sweet, 
timid child, but with a good deal of character and a 
mind of her own, could stand no more than three 
kisses, when she remonstrated with a forcible 
** Don*t," which evidently struck deeper than it was 
meant to, for that evening when I was undressing 
him, he said, *' Bessie said ' Don't ' to me, mamma.'' 
'* But what did you want to do to her ] " I said. 
'* To kiss her, mamma." They had, however, never- 
theless spent a very happy day together, and Bessie 
was ever after one of his group of beloved child- 
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friends^ Femembered and spoken of with affection, 
even when the shadows of death were closing around 
him. 

During the last six months of his life our wee boj 
derived much happiness from the advent to our home 
of a dear little English girl ; I had known and loved 
her parents in mission lands, but Alice was now 
motherless, and clung, like a loving tendril, wher- 
ever she found responsive affection. " Auntie " was 
the permitted name for me at first, but as the yearn- 
ing little heart sometimes called me '^ mother," with 
Johnnie, which I felt too sacred for her to use of any 
but one, whos^ memory I wished to enshrine within 
her heart, — ^a coixl through life, to an anchor fastened 
in heaven, — my name out in the family came to be 
** mamma " for all ; and it was ordy when my boy 
and I were alone, in the inner sanctuary of the 
evening hour, when our hearts were free to utter all 
their love, without wounding others, and when the 
child-heart breathed forth its evening prayer, that I 
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called him, he regarded her with wondering venera- 
tion and strong affection. Everything connected 
with Alie had for him a deep interest, and it was 
amusing to see how he picked up her words and 
phrases, and copied her manners and actions, making 
me sometimes think what a powerful influence the 
eldest must have over the younger members of a 
family, and therefore the prospective importance for 
them, as well as the imperative duty to the little one 
itself, that the young mother should be especially 
careful in the training of her flrst child ; when her 
strength is unimpaired, her time is more free than in 
all probability it will ever be again, and her influence 
over her child is, or ought to be, paramount and un- 

• 

thwarted. Wise and true was the advice given to 
a young mother by an old Christian matron, whose 
own family of nine had all grown up gracious and 
worthy men and women, " Eemember, what you 
make your first child, the rest will almost certainly 
be." Young mother, note these solemn words, " what 
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you maike your child." Some will think that from 
my limited experience of " one only wee boy," I have 
scarcely a right to speak of training in those homes 
(happy homes they should be in proportion) where 
children are in troops, but sure I am that this advice 
was sound, and that for the tree of family and domes- 
tic life, as for the tree of individual character, " 'Tis, 
as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." Alie, like 
the rest, took her own happy part in the home 
Kindergarten on her return from school, sharing his 
afternoon walk, inventing for him and teaching him 
new games, and never weary of singing to him such 
simple little songs as ** Twinkle, twinkle, little star," 
until he knew them almost as well as she did. After 
tea the house generally resounded with merry 
laughter and fun. First Johnnie must have papa to 
give him his ride on ** Dobbin," — his pretty little 
wheeled horse, the gift of a kind Mend, and a great' 
treasure to his little master. What a game that was I 
All the available space in the room had to be cleared 
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for a couree, when (I can see them yet) the wee boy 
— his whole face beaming with enjoyment — sat his 
^rnall steed, as to the manner born, while his father 
pulled it along with apparently ten times the amount 
of energy required, making it jump and rear every 
now and then, to the delight of the little ones, — and 
Alie ran behind, laughing and shouting, and donkey- 
boy-fashion whipping up the pouy. Then came a 
chase after father to detain him " just a little longer," 
then the good-night kiss, and back to claim 
** mamma's hour now," for it was an understood thing 
that I should devote all the rest of the evening to 
the little ones. Sometimes we had one game, and 
sometimes another, "hide-and-seek" being the 
favourite, but generally ending in brick-building or 
alphabet blocks — and then singing to quiet the merry 
spirits, ere the one became sleepy, and the other had 
to turn her thoughts to the preparation of her lessons, 
to be learnt while he was being bathed, and repeated 
to mamma when he was gone to sleep. 
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Then came that dearest and sweetest Iiour of all 
the day, when the mother and the child were all in 
all to each other. Oh the mirth and the joy of that 
bath ! How he laughed, and kicked, and scrubbed 
his own little knees, with his own little play-sponge, 
and then when he was "a very clean boy," with 
what a bright smile he leapt into the warm soft bath 
towel on mother^s lap. How rosy were the dimpled 
cheeks, and how black and sparkling the laughing 
eyes, that looked into her £ace in these happy hours. 
How delicioiisly the sweet name " Mother " gemmed 
all his artless prattle in that hour ! I would not have 
lost them for all the ball-rooms and concerts in the 
universe. And then the warm shawl, — ^the sweet 
i-everent little child-prayer, — the lullaby hymn, — and 
the gently sleep-closed eyelids, — the soft pillow, — the 
gentle in-tucking, — the mother-breathed prayer, — and 
peace, perfect peace to both. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CHILD BOOK-LORE. 



" Gather .... 
Thoughts that may hear transplanting to the skies. 
Though natives of this coarse penurious soil ; 
Nor wholly wither there, where seraphs sing, 
Refined, exalted, not annulled in heaven." 



CHAPTER IV. 



CHILD BOOK-LOBE. 



Such was the bookless Kindergarten life of " our own 
wee boy." Even now, however, his books, of which 
he had several, were important aids in his education. 
When only nine months old, a dear friend gave him 
the very judicious present of Nelson*s beautiful book 
of the four series of alphabets — viz., animals, birds, 
nationalities, and Bible stories — than which a better 
or healthier book for little children could not be. It 
was not only interesting, but so diversified and correct 
in its details and surroundings, that we found it an 
elementary encyclopedia of human knowledge for in- 
fantile minds. For the first few months, of course 
this book was kept carefully by mother, and brought 
out only on Sunday afternoons, and hence called 
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by him his " Sunday book," till he was old enough to 

take care of it, and thus, through this one, had leamt 

to respect all books, so that soon he could be, and 

was, freely trusted to look at the pictures in any 

book, without fear of his destroying it. This book 

was a great delight to him, and he seemed never to 

weary if he could but find some one to show him his 

beautiful pictures, and teU him about them, which, 
as it did not interfere with ordinary work, he could 

always find. Before he was two years old, he had 

in this, the simplest and happiest of games, leamt 

not only all the letters, but the names and subjects 

of all the pictures, — except the nationalities, only a 

few of which he knew, — and could proneunce even 

such hard words as Ichneumon, as clearly as we could. 

The birds and animals were personal friends, — many 

of them recognised as such in real life outside ; and 

even the pyramids and palm trees, the moon and 

stars, the fish, eggs, and babies, — ^all formed familiar 

subjects of talk, while his knowledge of the different 
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objects and persons went beyond the mere contents 
of the picture. Even of the nationalities he had 
learnt a few. One evening when the merry romping 
fun was over, and Alie was busy at one side of the 
table preparing her lessons for the next day, while 
Johnnie and I, at the other side, were quietly playing 
at a railway train, formed by his choosing and placing 
his alphabet bricks in regular order and pushing them 
along, suddenly his eye fell on an atlas which lay 
open at the map of Italy. " Mamma," he said, " see 
papa's boot," and pulling the book to him, he asked 
me to tell him about this wonderful picture. He 
was told it was the picture of a beautiful place far 
away, called Italy, where grapes, oranges, and figs 
grew, and, in his own funny way, he learnt the name 
of " Italy." When next at his Sunday-book he saw 
the picture of the Italian man and woman with a 
basket of grapes on her head, and being told they 
were two of the people who lived in beautiful grape- 
growing Italy, the whole thing became a living 
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he associated with the pictures in his alphabet) 
hookr 

All the Bible stories, too, with their pictured 
details, were great favourites. No, I am wrong, 
the page with Goliath, Hagar, Isaac, Joseph, Korah, 
and Lot, was not a favourite. These pictures 
seemed to repel him, nor did I, at his age, deem 
it either wise or needful to tell him their stories, 
so he always turned hastily over that page. All 
the others he greatly delighted in, though some were 
his special favourites, over which he would linger 
long (especially that of the Good Shepherd), and in 
them, as I sometimes jokingly said, he could have, 
and (as some of you yourselves may remember) 
sometimes did, stand a very fair Bible examination. 
I recollect one day a friend called while Johnnie 
was enjoying his midday sleep, and she having a 
little grandchild somewhat younger than he, was 
desirous of seeing him. While waiting for him to 
awake (for I do not approve of children being 
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awaked for every or any trivial cause), our conversa- 
tion naturally turned on children, I, as ever, hoping 
— and not in vain — to gather some hints from 
her riper experience. Our wee boy's thorough 
enjoyment of his picture book having been men- 
tioned, it was produced, and praised as a valuable 
gift for such little ones. Meanwhile Johnnie having 
awoke, was brought in to see this friend, who 
kindly taking him on her knee, opened his book to 
share his pleasure and put him through his ques- 
tions. She happened to open it at the first Bible 
picture, that of Aaron in his High Priest's robes, 
and she was more than pleased to hear him tell the 
names, not only of Aaron, biit .of his brother and 
sister, the breast-plate, the censer, and the altar. 

He had another book which was also a great 
favourite — a volume of " Sunday " — his sister's last 
Christmas gift to her beloved little brother — and in 
its pictures too he found endless pleasure of a pure 
and healthy kind abundantly diversified. It was 
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interesting to watch the mental growth — how he 
associated these new pictures with those already- 
familiar, adding fact to fact and thought to thought, 
substantially laying the foundations of all future 
knowledge. 

Greatly disapproving as I do, of all that class 
of child literature which treats of giants, killing, 
thieving, child-eating, — murder and kindred horrors, 
— wicked enough to drive morality, — the love of 
everything pure and holy, — and even sleep out of 
any child-life that is treated to it, "my own wee 
boy " had none of these. Y'et, no, I am wrong, he 
had one ; for one morning, when Christmas gifts 
were rife, there came by post a neat little parcel ad- 
dressed to him, and a shout was raised — " A music 
book for Johnnie." On its being opened for him, 
however, it proved to be " Jack and the Bean Stalk," 
which some one had sent to him anonymously — the 
only anonymous present of all the many he received 
that last happy Christmas. Having thus been 
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taught — and tlie imagination ahovld be culti\rated to 
the very highest point by the presentation of all that 
is pare and elevating and beautiful ; but surely we 
need not to dive down into the abysses of evil in 
order to do this. One fine featui*e of the present 
day is the large and constantly-increasing amount of 
pure and good literature now provided for the little 
ones. That vile kind of tale^ which has so long held 
its own in the nurseries of even Christian people, 
cannot be too strongly reprobated j and even that 
less pernicious but still maudlin fancy, which peoples 
every flower and thing of beauty with their fairies, 
and even accustoms the minds of the children to the 
false idea that their every pleasure and blessing comes 
as the gift of some mysterious " good fairy," I can- 
not approve. *Tis the so-called poetical remains of 
heathenism, outliving its day in this Christian nine- 
teenth century, but surely no Christian parent 
needs, or should condescend to borrow thence, in 
order to teach the little ones lessons of tinith, 



CHAPTER V. 



HIS SABBATHS. 



" Have we not caught that smiling 

On some beloyed face, 
As if some heavenly sound were wiling 

The soul from our earthly place ? 
The distant sound, and sweet. 
Of the Master's coming feet." 



CHAPTER V. 



HIS SABBATHS. 



All days were to him happy, but, as I can now 
sweetly remember, none were so delightful as his 
Sabbath days. Far from being "a weariness" to 
him, it was of all others that on which he was 
emphatically the " happy boy," for then father and 
all of us were more at home than on other days, with 
more leisure, though not more love, to devote to him, 
and the very farewells and welcomes, and the conver- 
sation which the services and Sabbath-schools occa- 
sioned, all contributed to make it for him a day to be 
!• 'oked forward to with pleasure — not with fear. Very 
anxious were his parents that from earliest infancy 
their child should " call the Sabbath of the Lord a de- 
light, the holy of the Lord, honourable" (Isa. Iviii. 13), 
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this old-world word breathes so much of the heavenly 
peace of the new Sabbath for man, which flows eter- 
nally from the empty sepulchre of the glorious risen 
Saviour, that we love it. And would to God our 
country and its Church were as jealous of its sacred 
associations, privileges, and duties, as in the days 
when these could only be enjoyed by our forefathers 
at the cost of such self-sacrifice as made them doubly 
precious. Our little one soon knew this sweet day and 
word, and knew it as the day when " father and 
mother went to church to pray to Jesus," or "to 
sing to Jesus," and very content was he, in the 
morning, to stay with his beloved Iddie, and hear 
her sing or tell stories about Jesus too, till the little 
eyes closed for their mid-day slumber, and he woke 
up to watch for our return. Though allowed to have 
a selection of the quieter of his toys, he did not seem 
to care for them on the Sabbath, bufc fell quite 
4iaturally into the conviction that it was a day 
by itself, " Jesus day," in fact, as he himself called 
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it. His precious alphabet book was a never- 
ending delight, and scarcely was dinner over when 
he would pull me away, with a ** Please, mamma, 
may I have my Sunday book," a>s he named it, 
having been such long before his real Sunday 
Magazine had been given him. With these two 
books, a Tamil hymn-book (which he claimed, and 
out of which he was fond of hearing me sing " The 
happy land," or " Here we suffer," and of which he 
knew some of the words), and a small yellow Bate- 
man's hymn-book, he would trudge away as proud 
and happy as a little king, and in them he found a 
perfect wealth of amusement. But its crowning 
hours were the evening ones, when all were gone 
to church but AJie, Johnnie^ and mother. Those 
were indeed happy times, when cuddling close 
together by the cosy fire in stormy wintry weather, 
or watching the lovely fading lights of early spring, 
we would sing the sweet child -songs of Zion, and 
then talk, we three children, of the " Old, old 
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Story," in its myriad Old and New Testament 
phases of grace and beauty, till our hearts glowed 
with love to our Divine Jesus. Often, too, my 
two missionary children, as I loved to regard them, 
would ask for some of my old Indian mission 
stories, and then I would, with them, retravel 
my old journeys, revisit the old temples, return to 
the old schools, and tell of all the little children 
and beloved friends of that happy time. Deeply 
sympathetic auditors were the two little ones, for 
though, of course, most of what was said at such 
times was meant for the elder one, the wee boy 
sat quite still and silently pleased, listening too, 
and I little knew at the time how much of these 
conversations he had understood. Never shall I 
forget one such scene in particular, about six weeks 
or two months before his death. It was a lovely, 
clear, calm evening. We had seated ourselves at 
the large window looking west, — my wee boy as 
usual nestling in mother's bosom, while Alie sat 
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its beauty was enough to constrain a whole world 
to worship Thee ! The evening star had been 
shining some time before, but the high turret of 
the opposite comer had hid it from our view, till 
the darkness was so deep that at once it glided o'er 
the turret edge, a vision of perfect and exquisite 
beauty. At once I directed the gaze of my little 
companions to the star, and as my wee boy's eyes 
rested on it, his soul seemed to expand in the 
twinkling of an eye, to drink in its exceeding loveli- 
ness, and the merry happy smile gave place to a 
look of the most intense and hallowed rapture 
I was ever privileged to see on human face. 
Ah, yes, as my eye forsook the star, and gazed 
upon that rapturous adoring look on the face of 
my child, — a thought, aye, shall I, a Christian 
mother own it? an anguished dread worked itself 
into the very depths of my soul, that the being who 
could worship so devoutly must be destined ere long 
to enter that heavenly temple, where, amid con- 
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genial holiness, he would worship " without fault 
before the throne." At the moment I wildly 
repelled this thought by Jesus sent, and pressed 
him closer to my heart, as though I would prevent 
even the loving Saviour from taking from me what 
was all His own, — " my one ewe lamb." Thus we 
sat for some time in perfect silence, so intent was 
each of us on our own thoughts, and far was the 
glorious star from the turret ere the first word was 
spoken ; and grandly in harmony with the hour and 
scene was that first word reverently and sweetly 
uttered by the child-soul on my bosom, "Mother, 
God made the star."' Yes, sweet child, that was the 
one great thought your mother wished her little 
ones to learn from the simple story she had been 
telling you of the stars, and from her, lips you had 
learned the words ; but during these few minutes of 
rapturous communion with the Father of spirits — 
as 1 have no doubt they were — *twa« He who taught 
thee by this one star what sages have often fiaiiled to 
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learn in a long lifetime of laborious toil — that tlier< 
is a God — that God has created the heavens and all 
the hosts thereof, and that these "declare His glory/' 

— that they are 

** Work worthy Him who made it ! worthy praise I 
All praise ! praise more than hiiman ! nor denied 
Thy praise divine." 

Verily now, as in the days of Jesus, it still seeras 
good in the sight of our Heavenly Father to reveal 
unto babes things which He has hid from the 
worldly-wise and prudent, and well does it become 
us to take up reverently the words of our Saviour 
and say, " We thank Thee, oh Father, Lord of 

heaven and earth," From this hour to that deeply 
solemn one, when 

" San, moon, and stars forgot,- 
Upward he flew," 

to the very bosom of the Saviour, I felt with a 

strange awe, that my sweet boy had left babyhood 

and its things far behind him, and entered at a 

bound on a kind of infantile spiritual manhood. 
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are beyond our comprehension, an unwavering " My 
Father told me." 

Nor was it a transient interest he evinced in 
these wondrous works of God, for at breakfast that 
morning he begged me " to come and watch for the 
stars/' and when told that it was only when dark 
that we could see them, he was satisfied ; but when 
evening fell, he forgot not to claim the fulfilment of 
my promise, when, and on many an evening after- 
wards, we watched for and spoke about the stars 
with ever deepening pleasure, and soon no eyes were 
quicker than his to discover not only his own bright 
evening star, but the lovely cluster of the Pleiades 
and Orion's diamond belt. 

I have just come across a sweet little memento of 
those truly " starry *' days of my life story, in the 
form of two little letters written at that time, the 
one of which has most lovingly been returned to 
me by its recipient. 

I was one evening writing a letter of congratula- 
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tion to a young cousin of Johnnies who had just 
passed her Cambridge Local Exams., in which he 
and Alie had both been much interested, and to 
occupy and amuse them I suggested their writing a 
joint letter to this cousin too. They eagerly caught 
at the proposal, and while Alie held and guided the 
pencil in his plump little hand, the following letter 
was the result :^ 

"Dear Katie,-^I write you these few lines to 
say how glad I am you have passed. Do you know 
the earth goes round the sun % — Your loving 

Johnnie." 

XXX (kisses). 

"With this truly child epistle his kind cousin was 
greatly pleased (and afterwards " prized it as a sacred 
treasure " ), and by return sent back in an envelope 
addressed all to himself, this kind little reply : — 

" My dear Johnnie, — Thank you very much for 
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contents, and then playing with and talking about 
it merrily, and only but one short fortnight before — 
before — the roses fled and the bright eyes closed for 
ever. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CHILD PRAYER 



"Suffer the little chfldren to come unto Me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

" Mothers, I would affectionately admonish you. The religious 
character of your children depends, perhaps, under God, more 
upon you than upon your husbands. . . . Mothers, next to 
ministers, have been the chief instruments of God in building up 
the Church. Millions have blessed Qod on earth, and will prolong 
the praise in heaven and through eternity, for a pious mother." 



CHAPTER VI. 



CHILD PRAYER. 



To all earnest - hearted conscientious Christian 
mothers, the many-sided and solemn subject of 
prayer, as it regards her children, must ever be 
one which occupies much of her thoughts, if personal 
prayer is a vital fact in her own life, and exercises 
over it a sanctifying influence. In the hearts of all 
godly young mothers, the very sight of her helpless 
babe, and the sense of her own weakness and ignor- 
ance, irresistibly stirs to prayer for it ; but even 
then, not infrequently does inexperience induce 
erroneous and unworthy thoughts of the capacities 
of child-life in this connection. Frequently have I 
been asked by such, — when I thought a little child 
should he taught to pray 1 — whether young children 
were capable of prayer 1 — whether, in fact, teaching 
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very distinctly ; and I remember one evening, when 
he was about twenty months old, after all the merri- 
ment of the bath and dressing was over, and I was 
wrapping his cozy shawl around him ere singing his 
hymn-lullaby, he looked up in my face so sweetly 
and said, "Johnnie pray." It took me so greatly 
by surprise, that for one moment I hesitated ; but, 
quickly reasoning that this spontaneous request must 
be the promptings of the Holy Spirit, I felt I dared 
not refuse ; and that night my baby-boy, as he then 
truly was, knelt for the first time at my knee, and 
with his little dimpled hands folded between my own, 
and his bright, earnest eyes fixed on mine, our two 
voices and our two hearts went up together to the 
Father's throne in the simplest and shortest of child 
prayers — a sight and sound, I doubt not, well-pleas- 
ing to that Saviour who once (aye, doubtless, oftentimes 
on earth) " took little children in His loving arms and 
blessed them." From that time he never forgot his 
evening prayer, and little by little it grew, till it em- 
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loved, unprompted he inserted into his little prayer, 
when he came to her name, the petition, '' and please 
make grandma's rib better.'' Was not this, in one 
so young, intelligent faith, and faithful prayer ? Ah, 
yes ! my wee boy prayed ; and none could see his 
radiant face the while, without feeling that he loved 
to do it, because he loved the One to whom he prayed. 
Oh, mothers ! I beseech you, do not ever think your 
child too young to be prayed for, or too young to pray, 
if he can speak at all. Thus, at anyrate, my own 
wee boy prayed, and then, as he nestled up into 
mother's bosom, he chose his own lullaby-hymn, which 
quickly wafted him into a peaceful, dreamless slum- 
ber. This hour I never felt was a needless waste 
of time, though I believe some do. Strongly as I 
believe in and advocate discipline, I am equally sure, 
that each hour thus spent, is discipline's strongest 
ally, being a new twine of child-affection round the 
parent heart, strengthening, as sterner kind of dis- 
cipline could never do, — the anchor-line of holy 
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Jiappy evening hours, when he lay sound asleep, a 
lovely picture in his little cot, the sense of the 
awfulness of the responsibility of this training trust 
became absolutely overpowering. Once and only 
once, it did so in his presence, and that scene I can 
never foi'get. He was very happily "helping to 
make mamma s room tidy," and as I watched him at 
his play-work, with a heart very full of gratitude to 
God for such a sweet gift, this solemn thought 
suddenly possessed me, and on the impulse of the 
moment I threw my arm around my child, and 
together we knelt, and audibly I poured out my 
soul, that God would give me the grace and wisdom 
I needed " to train my child for Him, and that He 
would Himself train him to be His own little child." 
When I kissed him and rose from my knees, he did 
not rise, but, looking up with such a lovely expres- 
sion on his face, he caught my hand and dress to 
pull me down again, saying, " Pray again mamma, 
pray again." " Why, darling ? " I said, little dream- 
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LAST SWEET MEMORIES. 



** Sweet peace and heavenly hope, and humble joy, 
Divinely beam on his exalted soul, 
Destruction gild and crown him for the skies, 
With incommunicable lustre bright," 



CHAPTER VII. 



LAST SWEET MEMORIES. 



That lovely spring in which the latter part of this 
little life-story, now so nearly told, was enacted, was 
as nearly perfect weather as one could wish in any 
season, or reasonably expect in dear old Scotland. 
It was indeed 

'* Spring with its wintry days gone by, 
And summer without its scorching sky," 

and the lengthening days almost cheated us into the 
belief that " the summer days had come," tempting 
us oftentimes to indulge in afternoon as well as mid- 
day walks. Our wee boy was full of exuberant 
health and gleeful enjoyment of happy life. True, 
those troublesome double teeth were coming, but he 
was so well and had suffered so little comparative!' 
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she on her part seemed as pleased with his atten- 
tions. At last the kind mother put the climax to 
his happiness by suggesting that he should sit on a 
stool, and she would hold baby on his lap. He was 
greatly pleased, and most unwilling to give up his 
treasure ; and when at last she was reseated on her 
mother's knee, and he standing admiringly holding 
the little hands, the whole affection of his warm 
loving heart burst forth in the yearning words, 
" You be my little wifie % " It was very hard for 
him to tear himself away from his beloved new 
friend, but was quite satisfied when the mother pro- 
mised to bring her to see him at home " next week." 
Alas, ere that day of next week came, her little 
lover had gone to join the " ten thousand times ten 
thousand children around the throne," where all the 
gushing, love of his warm heart would find fullest 
satisfaction. The remainder of our walk that day 
was as bright and joyous as any we ever had, no 
shadow of approaching change was dreamt of, and 
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even his grandmother, with whom he dined, was 
quite satisfied with the hearty dinner he ate, and the 
real relish with which he seemed to eat it. On the 
way home, however, though at first very merry, he 
seemed suddenly to become weary and asked to be 
carried, which being a request my manly boy had 
never made before, surprised me, — and I did so, but 
he being too heavy I soon put him down, but again 
and again the pleading request was made, " Please 
carry me, mamma." On getting home, however, he 
seemed so bright and well, my fears were again 
allayed, though a little medicine was given. An- 
other restless night was again attributed to "those 
teeth which would not come through," and the 
unusual heat of the season, — and treating him as such 
troubles required, we were still not alarmed. So he 
went on, — bright and apparently well during the day 
and restless at night, till on Saturday we called the 
doctor, who thought with us, it was only his teeth, and 
prescribed accordingly, but recommended our being 
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isolated, . lest there should be infection. Johnnie 
could not understand why we should remain alone, 
separated from his little companion Alie, but after 
one or two requests to come into the dining-room, 
he was quite content. During Saturday night, how- 
ever, he became greatly distressed, sleeping none, and 
when asked where the pain was, saying, "Teethie 
sore, mamma — teethie sore," pointing with his little 
finger to his open mouth. Frequently during that 
night he moaned in a tone that cut to my very 
heart, " I die, I die." The meaning of this I never 
could understand, as, so far as I knew, he had never 
heard of dying or death, unless as " going to Jesus," 
— and I was fain to believe that it was some other 
word he was trying to say — but whatever it was, 
again and again it rang through the stillness of the 
night like the death knell of my dearest joys and 
hopes. Once having dozed off for a few minutes on 
ray knee, he woke up and said, "I want to kiss 
papa." "Oh," I said, "Johnnie wouldn't like to 
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noon his grandfather, who had heard of the serious 
nature of his little pet's illness, feeble though he 
was, must needs come to see him — " Lest it should 
prove" (as indeed it did) "only once more/' It 
was a striking picture those two, so like each other, 
that none who saw them together could doubt the 
relationship, — and yet as different to all appearance, 
as the whole stretch of life's long day could make 
them. For, despite the healthy ruddy colour of the 
old man's cheek, the silvery hair, the tottering feeble 
step, the aged eye, bespoke the rapid sinking of life's 
sun for him ; while for his little grandchild, the sun 
of life seemed scarcely to have touched the morning 
horizon — although already the snowy mountain 
peaks were all aglow and rosy with his first bright 
morning beams, heralding, as we hoped, a glorious 
day. Ah, little could we then realise, as now we 
do, that the rich light that streamed from that young 
life was the united radiance of both his earthly mom 
and even, and that the full mid-day shining was 
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liCHd into the city. Of these enemies of the Lord 
I had never spoken to him, nor had he ever spoken 
of them to me ; but the gentle, kingly rider, the dis> 
ciples following the maids and matrons, and the little 
childr^i in arms or skipping joyously in front — ^these 
were all loved, familiar friends \ the little ones, in- 
deed, he called by the name of some fevourite child 
friend of his own. To-day the little sick one, pat- 
ting my cheek, and pointing up to this picture, said : 
'* Jesus, mamma, riding on an ass/' " Yes, darling," 
I said ; "where is he going % " " Into Jerusalem. And 
Jesus' children, Willie, and Walter, and Alie, and 
Maudie, and Bessie, Jesus loves them." *' And who 
are the wee boy and his mother 1 " " Johnnie and 
mamma." '' But does Jesus not love them too ) " 
" Yes, loves them — very much." And then fear- 
ing to make him speak too much, I kept silence, and 
he sat for a while, quietly gazing at the picture, and 
then fixing his eyes on the angry faces of the enemies 
of the Saviour there pourtrayed as going in the 
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opposite direction, he said in a tone I never heard 
liim use before : " These are naughty men, mamma, — 
not going the same road as Jesus." Instinctively, or 
should I rather not say, spirit-taught, the child had 
caught the spiritual meaning of the picture, and 
taught his mother the deep, beautiful lesson. No, 
my darling, had you grown to manhood, and realised 
your mother's fondest hopes for her boy, on the mis- 
sion-field you could not have preached the sum of 
Christian duty more simply, more beautifully, or 
more fully. A beautiful sunset closed the day, and 
thinking to amuse and please the weary, suffering 
child, I had the blinds drawn full up, and my chair 
put back to the further window, where he could best 
see the rich glows from the setting sun through the 
budding trees. To these his father and I were at- 
tracting his attention, but he remained silent, ga>zing 
at, and as we thought, quietly enjoying their beauty, 
till after a few minutes, he said, '' Star, mamma, 
beautiful star, wonderful star ! " His gaze, not con- 
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tent with fmSasng li^^itB and eaithlj beaotr^ had once 
more aofug^ and fixmd tlie evening star, whose beiftuty 
so delighted bis aooL Oh, Thoa bright Morning 
Star, hleased lor erer be Thy h<d j name, that sooner 
and move deeply than even this, Thy divine beams of 
love nnattefaUe had captivated his young spirit, and 
irradiated all his brief life. 

Again followed a night of restless suffering for 
my darling, but again in the morning he rallied and 
seemed better ; and the doctor, though satisfied with 
his state, warned us faithfully that the danger was 
not over, and that great care was necessary. When 
the doctor was gone he pulled out one of a biinch of 
white lilies which had been bix>ught to him, and, 
giving it to me said, *' This is for mamma," and, thank- 
ing him for this his fii^t and last sweet gift to me, 1 
kissed his dear lips — foolish act though it was — and 
fastened it in my brooch, where I found it that night, 
after I had folded the precious little fingers that gave 
it to me, in death's cold beauty on his little breast. 
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" Jesiis — God." " Does Johnnie love Jesus % " 
" Yes, very much ; and papa — and mamma." 

Later on, he asked for his *' Sunday book," as he 
called his alphabet book ; and on his sister's bringing 
it to him, and thinking to amuse the little sufferer, 
she opened it at the first section — the animals ; but 
with his own little hand he turned quickly over the 
pages till he reached the first Bible pictures, where 
he stopped^ quietly gazing at them, when I said, 
" Who is there, darling % " " Jesus, the Good 
Shepherd." Then he turned over another page, but 
he was too weak and weary for his precious book 
now, and he shut it for the last time, — he was done 
with earthly books and teachers, — he was ripe for 
the higher training of the home above. 

Seeing a strange restlessness coming over him, I 
asked if he would like me to carry him about the 
room, to which he replied, " Please, mamma ; " 
and, yearning to hear once more his lips pro- 
nounce the precious name of " Mother,'* I said, 
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" What does her own wee boy call mamma ] " To 
which, with such a look of love as I can never 
forget, he said, " Mother ; " and then, as if he had 

not been sufficiently aflfectionate, he put his little 
arms around my neck, and, holding up his mouth 
to be kissed, he added, " My — own — darling 
— mother, ^^ Oh, what an embrace that was ! It 
seemed as though the child had bounded into man- 
hood, and T was parting from a grown-up son. He 
then reminded me of my promise to carry him, and 
I did so till weariness forced me to sit. I then 
asked if I should sing to him, the weary rest- 
lessness becoming worse, — though I felt as if the 
effort would choke me, when he said, " Please, 
sing * Safe in the arms of Jesus,* " — ^and as I 
remembered how I had sung that hymn to his 
beloved little cousin Katie when she lay dying 
on her mother's knee, and thought with anguish 
that this was perhaps a similar season, — my eyes 
filled, and my voice failed, — but the surprised, 

I 
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grieved look of the little sufferer, who, wholly 
ignorant of all thoughts or fear of death, was only 
troubled at seeing mother weep, restored me at 
once to self-command, and I sang to him, as I 
have never been able to sing since, all the sweet 
child-hymns that he knew, that I could remem- 
ber, concluding with what we called, and still call, 
" Johnnie's hymn," viz., " Around the Throne of 
God in heaven," — which was his special favourite, 
— with its refrain, as sung by him, of " Holy, 
glory, glory." As I finished it he gently prompted 
the Tamil version of " The Happy Land," of which 
he was very fond, and said, " Bumiyile," which, 
being the last word of the first line of that 
hymn, was his name for it. This was the last 
word my dariing missionary boy ever spoke on 
earth, for, as I sang of the " happy land " in 
that Indian tongue, the drowsiness which at in- 
tervals had before come over him now returned, 
and the last sounds that we know he consciously 
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heard below were those of " The Happy Laud " 
sung in Tamil. Very gently he seemed to fall 
asleep ; and I was glad to see the weary rest- 
lessness cease, and fondly hoped against hope that 
this was nature giving the greatly needed rest ; 
but my worst fears were confirmed when, at the 
doctor's next visit, he said he did not like that 
drowsiness, though otherwise he was no worse. 
He, however, did not anticipate danger, and having 
given all needed instructions, left, promising to call 
again before bed-time. After the doctor's orders had 
been carried out, borne with such sweet patience by 
the little sufferer, awake for a little space but never 
speaking, he lay quietly resting in my arms till about 
a quarter to ten o'clock. At this point the fatigues 
and anxieties I had lately undergone brought on a 
brief but severe attack of illness, and feeling myself 
fainting, I called for some one to take my darling 
from my arras. His sister came, and I laid him 
gently on her lap, and ten minutes later I ^ 
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watch for and to love, on that 1st of April, as the 
ministering spirits led him up through their shining 
hosts, to the throne of his Father in heaven. Yes, 
bright even to our weeping eyes, as on that still, 
lovely night we gazed upwards, and wondered 
with unutterable awe, — of our darling's flight into 
the vast, illimitable, eternal world, whither we 
could not accompany him. But all thoughts of our 
boy were those of deepest peace. The very stars 
in their silent beauty were eloquent with peaceful 
comfort, as they brought to mind that look of intense 
serene rapture which irradiated his face when the 
bright glory of the evening star first shone into his 
soul, and now seemed a picture given by God before- 
hand — a lovely foreshadowing of the enraptured gaze 
with which in the upper Sanctuary our darling now 
worshipped and adored the "Bright and Morning 
Star." Ah yes, now we rejoiced, that young though 
he was, he was not too young to have learned to love 
tiie Saviour, — not too young to have had a vivir* 
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realisation of the unseen and eternal,— of the exist- 
ence of heaven, the love of the real God -man Jesus 
Christ, — the existence, power, and goodness of (xod. 
And now as we lifted our gaze from the lovely little 
waxen face so sweetly sleeping in death, to the calm 
stars so distant and so bright, we felt with solemn 
awe, that his love and knowledge of eternal things 
which but an hour before had been in beautiful 
proportion to his brief life — the lovely simple faith 
of a mortal child — had in reality been the begin- 
nings of that maturity which sight, experience, and 
heavenly communion shall perfect through all eter- 
nity. It was to us as a grand God-given revelation 
of the vast and glorious possibilities — nay, in Christ 
Jesus, certainties — of the immortal soul. And as for 
heaven, God^s throne, how near and real it seemed 
then — just beyond those stars — the great centre 
of the universe, around which all these myriads 
of mighty suns were revolving, — our boy was 
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there. Yes, blessed for ever be God, such were our 
first feelings and thoughts of our darling's "going 
home ; " and they breathed a comfort which has 
never left us, even when we gradually entered the 
bitterness of the lonely nights and days in store for 
all bereaved parents. How wonderfully are God's 
infinite love and wisdom manifested in having, by 
our Saviour's death and resurrection, not only taken 
away the sting of Death and the legal victory of the 
grave from His redeemed people for ever, but trans- 
formed that mysterious terror of mankind, justly 
regarded by the unregenerate, as the door where 
ends all mortal joy, and loving hearts are sundered 
cruelly, into the vestibule — shady still for those who 
stand* without — but still the vestibule of heaven, 
inside of which, in glory ineffable and eternal, 
divided hearts in Christ, meet never more to part. 
And so we wept, but praised our God for all His 
goodness to us and to our child, and we pray we 
may be enabled to do so till Death, who has severed 
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us for a little season, shall reunite us in that 
glorious home above, where we feel sure that father 
and mother are still fondly loved by " our own sweet 
boy." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EARTHLY AND THE HEAVENLY 

HOMES. 



" Our dying friends are pioneers to smooth 
Our rugged path to death." 

" How wretched is the man who never mourned. 
I dive for precious pearls in sorrow's stream." 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE EARTHLY AND THE HEAVENLY HOMES. 

Many were the astonished and saddened homes 
next morning as the papers told of our darling's 
death, and the tokens of sympathy and sorrow 
which soon reached us proved how many hearts 
had come within the range of his loving influ- 
ence. The first that came touched us more deeply 
than all the rest. It came, — a bouquet of ex- 
quisite white flowers, — from a family whose very 
name till then we did not know, but between 
whom and us, unknown to each other, a strong 
bond of affectionate interest had sprung up. The 
bond was — our children ; for in that home too 
was a beautiful little boy, a few months younger 
than our little one, whom he had long eagerly 
watched as he was taken out for his daily walk, 
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to dim even for one moment, a single ray of joy for 
any little one less privileged on earth. No ; though 
my own little one was sleeping in death, — though 
his little feet would dance no more beside me on 
life's pathway, — though his soft arms would clasp 
no more my neck, — his lips press mine, — or his 
sweet voice ever again call me " his — own— darling 
— mother " upon eaith, — I felt that the heart he had 
filled and purified and enlarged, aye, drawn nearer 
to his Gcd and mine, by his unselfish love, must 
know no thought of envy of the joy of other happy 
mothers, but enfold, for his sake and their own, in 
its embrace of love, all little ones the wide world 
o'er. Often since have I had cause humbly to thank 
my God for all the deep experiences of joy and 
sorrow which cluster around his memory, enabling 
me more fully to rejoice " with those that do rejoice," 
in the glad joy of homes where little children are ; 
as well as " weep with those who weep," over little 
ones who have gone before them to the home above. 
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Very beautiful were the flowers (all the gifts of 
genuine love) which decked the cot of our sleep- 
ing darling, and very touching were many of the 
letters of sympathy which we received. Every heart 
in our circle, far and near, seemed an Julian harp 
touched into poetry and music by the soft sweep of 
the breath of sorrow for the death of a little child. 
God ever overrules evil for good, and it is cause for 
thankfulness, that the bustle and prosaic business of 
life are powerless to extinguish the beautiful and 
poetic in the human soul, though it is ever most 
beautiful and most poetic, where most Christ reigns. 

» 

With many precious gems of thought from sym- 
pathising hearts were we thus enriched and com- 
forted, while some culled them from the writings 
of others. One such I shall copy here for the 
benefit of some who may not have seen it. It 
is entitled " Safely Home," by that sweet singer, 
Charlotte Murray : — 
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" I am home in heaven, dear ones ; 
Oh, 80 happy and so bright ! 
There is perfect joy and beauty 
In this everlasting light. 

** All the pain and grief are over ; 
Every restless tossing past ; 
I am now at peace for ever, 
Safely home in heaven at last ! 

*' Did you wonder I so calmly 
Trod the valley of the shade ? 
Ah ! but Jesus' love illumined 
Every dark and fearful glade. 

** And He came Himself to meet me 
In that way so hard to tread ; 
And with Jesus' arm to lean on, 
Could I have one doubt or dread ? 

'* Then you must not grieve so sorely, 
For I love you dearly still ; 
Try to look beyond earth's shadows, 
Pray to trust our Father's wiU. 

'* There is work still waiting for you. 
So you must not idly stand ; 
Do it now, while life remaineth, 
You shall rest in Jesus' land. 
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* * When that work is all completed 
He will gently call you home ; 
Ob, the rapture of that meeting ! 
Oh the joy to see you come ! " 

It came like a sweet surprise, — a heavenly letter 
from my boy it seemed, — a very echo of his own 
sweet words. The three last verses, especially, re- 
called a little saying of his a few days before he was 
taken up. We had, as usual, finished together our 
morning's work, when, expecting him to say, " Come 
away out now, mamma;" I said cheerily, "What 
next,^ Johnnie boy, what next 1 " but to my amuse- 
ment he led me to the corner, where the work- 
basket stood with a goodly pile of mending in it, 
and pointing to it he said, "Work, mamma, 
wgrk." And now that the little monitor was lying 
still and silent in another room, I could fancy him 
looking down from heaven, and by means of this 
little poem, breathing this safest and surest anti- 
dote to sorrow which earth can yield, and it 
sounded to my newly unstrung heart and aimless 
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life, a noble stimulating life-motto — " Work, mamma, 
work." 

One dear friend who had herself known the bitter- 
ness of mourning for an only son, lovingly brought a 
copy of that truly comforting book " Words of Com- 
fort for Bereaved Parents," which in turn I would 
recommend to those who are such, confident that 
they will find in it streams of true and exalted con- 
solation, because issuing from, and flowing into, the 
ocean of eternal love and comfort, in Christ, in God. 
Another gift of loving sympathy was the " Life and 
Letters of Mrs Prentiss," the authoress of " Stepping 
Heavenward," whose life of personal suffering, 
domestic sorrow, and unceasing labour for the good 
and happiness of others and the glory of God, found 
its motive and sustaining power alike, in the Saviour 
whom she trusted and loved with all her heart In 
all her chequered life, beautifully did she illustrate 
the combined Martha and Mary — the Christian ideal 
of womanhood — as a daughter, a wife, and a mother, 
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" diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord," a noble stimulating example to all suffering 
Christian sisters. - Would that modem literature 
would hold up for the emulation of our rising 
womanhood, only "Eminent "Women" of such pure 
and lovely lives ! 

At last we had to give up even the lovely human 
body of our child, and lay it (not him), in the cold 
little grave. Ah, the agony even of that last sur- 
render would have been unendurable, but for the 
sure and certain knowledge that the Lord Jesus not 
only died but rose again, "and became the first 
fruits of them that slept." And as on that lovely 
evening (his own favourite sunset hour) we stood by 
his lowly bed, we could look up from it, sorrowing 
indeed, but with a hopeful, almost triumphant, 
realisation of the fact, that the Lord's resurrection 
was the pledge and assurance of his ; that even as 
his Saviour had done, so must he rise from the 
dead, so must his " corruptible put on incorrupti(M? 
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a vast multitude beside, should be rvot witnesses 
alonCy but actorSf in that most glorious, solemn, and 
awful scene the universe has e'er beheld, — the 
Second Coming of the Lord — the resurrection of 
the dead, and from our souls has gone up the 
prayer, "Lord, make us ready, as was our child, 
for the advent of that great and glorious day. 
Quickly do Thou draw the world unto Thyself, as 
Thou hast promised, and then hasten Thou its glad 
coming." And we have felt that such musings by 
the little grave of our sweet boy, far from crushing 
us, as by a weight of woe and dread, had rather, 
by the light of hope and joy which the sacrifice 
and resurrection of the Lord had shed on all that 
was sin-darkened and gloomy in human life and 
death, — ^lifted us up for the time out of the seen 
and temporal, and given us an upward, onward 
impulse to our Saviour, — our God, and eternal 
realities. And we have gone back from the littJ'* 
grave, — ^back to the weary, lonely toil and strugf 
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Shall I tell you where alone I found comfort when 
it became well-nigh unbearable % My child was 
gone, but not, oh, not the Saviour, and I fled to 
Him and found my child also there, on the bosom of 
Jesus, and^ there I stayed with them both, till Jesus 
dried my tears, and bound afresh my bursting heart, 
and I could go forth calmly, if not cheerfully to 
work once more. Yes, verily, since he left us life 
has been changed; it has become more intensely 
real, because heaven and things unseen and eternal 
have been more intensely realised. Truly — 

Bright, bright was our home while our darling was in it ; 

Glad, glad was its morning and joyous its day ; 
His love and sweet laughter made light all its duties ; 

But, — all is now changed, for my darling's away. 
Bright was heaven, too, and near, as we talked of its wonders. 

As we sang of its praises and pictured its joy, 
But nearer and dearer my lonely heart feels them, 

Since that glorious heaven is the home of my boy. 

But though he was no longer with us, the sweet 
ministries of our dear child did not end on earth 
when they began in heaven. Many have been the 
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on one of our wee boy's daily visits, after having 

partaken of a few choice grapes and a piece ' of 

orange, they, — ^the aged and the little child, whose 

I 
hearts by sympathy were young alike, — " had played 

together at a garden, and planted in this pot the 
little firuit-seeds, which, forgotten by the playful 
gardeners, and remembered only by God, were 
silently fulfilling their mission to the world, and 
shooting forth in the form of these lovely little 
plants. Strangely and deeply touching was it, to 
see this little seedling vine, and these tiny orange 
trees, growing and apparently healthy in such un- 
congenial clime and circumstances, while the little 
hand and heart which, in all the glad exuber- 
ance of joyous life, had planted them, were still 
and cold in death. The little plants seemed a 
living link to my sweet boy, and possessed an almost 
sacred interest for me and all who loved his 
memory. Striking and painful, however, as were 
the first thoughts driven home by the sight of 
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them, their suggestions did not cease there; for, 
as I thought of the little planted seed, and of 
the Uttle body laid within the grave,— with a sudden 
lightning-flash it seemed to my sore heart a Christ- 
given object-lesson, like those given long ago, illus- 
trating and simplifying those wondrous words, '^ That 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die; 
and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain ; it may chance 
of wheat or of some other grain ; but God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased Him, and to every 
seed his own body. So also is the resurrection 
of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption ; it is sown in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power ; it is* sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. The first man is of the earth, 
earthy ; the Second Man is the Lord from heaven. 
As we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly " (1 Cor. 
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XV. 36-49). And again, " For our conversation is 
in heaven, from whence also we look for the Saviour, 

the Lord Jesus Christ ; who shall also change our 

vile body — (or body of humiliation), that it may 

be fashioned like unto His own glorious body " 

(Phil. iii. 20). And again, "We know that when 

He shall appear we shall be like Him, for we 

shall see Him as He is.'' Never before had I 

seen this marvellous truth so vividly, and the glad 

exclamation of my spirit was, " What ! my boy 

bear the image of the heavenly Jesus ! My boy's 

little body, beautiful as it was on earth, be 

fashioned anew like unto his Saviour's glorious 

body, so that " he shall be like Him ! " Is not 

this a dream — ^a wild fancy, hard to believe with 

the cold grave in sight, though firmly convinced 

of the salvation and perfect sanctification of the 

spiritual being 1 No, 'tis not hard to believe, — 

*tis but the divinely-natural apex of the far more 

wondrous miracle of love, salvation through Christ 
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crucified, — ^the final perfecting of that stupendous 
work. Oh, what a glorious view of redeemed 
human destiny is thus opened up to us, comfort- 
ing exceedingly, even as regards these earthly cas- 
kets of the soul which suffer, die, and at the last 
have to be " buried out of our sight." Thus once 
again, as on the first sad evening by his lowly 
resting-place, did the glorious resurrection-truth dis- 
sipate the natural horror of the grave by telling 
us, in no uncertain tones, that our darling boy 
should one day arise in the image of his Saviour's 
glorified body — " like Him ; " and while still breath- 
ing anew with Paul, our " Thanks be unto God," we 
were suddenly recalled to the fact that our race was 
not yet run, nor our hearts sufficiently purged from 
their earthliness, by John's calm, wise sequel, " Every 
man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as He is 'pure '* (1 John iii. 21). 

But neither the story nor the teaching of the 
little plants ended here, — for, having told their 
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touching history, the aged surviving -playmate in 
the beautiful little drama went on : " Now I want 
you to put them in a pot of their own, and keep 
them carefully till I come home from the country." 
Fearing the effect of transplanting, I remonstrated, 
but in vain. " They must have a fair chance to grow 
up strong and healthy, for Johnnie's sake ;" and, 
bidding them a tearful adieu, they were left to my 
care. I accordingly did as requested with all the 
skill I could, and for some time was full of hope 
that the little plants were safe \ but great was my 
sori'ow when, some time after, on my return from 
a short absence from home, the first thing I heard 
was, that " the dear wee plants were dead ; " and 
there was not a dry eye among us (smile who will) 
as we stood around the dead dry stems, with their 
once bright green leaves hanging brown and with- 
ered. Yes, they were dead, — even those once living 
links to our departed darling, and our hearts were 
sore. Nor could our tears revive, or hope hover 
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over them and fondly anticipate the spring, which 
should bid their beauty come forth once more. 
No, there was no resurrection-time for these trans- 
planted seedlings, — our love and care had killed 
their tender all of life. And again I started with 
momentary dismay as the thought struck me, " My 
own, my little one, — my seedling of the True Vine, 
he, too, has been transplanted ! What of him 1 
Ah no ! not with ill-timed zeaJ and skilless handling, 
works the Heavenly Gardener. My little vine is 
safe ! Transplanting hath not killed my darling 
boy, but only introduced him to a fuller, nobler life, 
where richer soil and purer atmosphere, will " yield 
the gracious Owner worthier fruit." " But, after 
all," I thought, "it is not with thee, as with the 
little faded plants ; thine is no mere transplant- 
ing, — but grafting with an eternal ligature into the 
Living Vine, in the very centre of the Fathers 
vineyard above. True, the sharp knife that severed 
thee from the parent branch on earth, was death, 
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but the same knife had first cut into the side 
of the Living Vine on Calvary, and made for thee 
that living and eternal refuge, into which the 
loving Father^s will hath bound thee safe so soon. 
Flourish thou there, my darling child, and, con- 
tinually drawing sap from the veiy fountain-head 
of life, bring thou forth fruit throughout eternity, 
which by its richness and abundance shall indeed 
give glory to thy God and Saviour." 



CHAPTER IX. 



"'TIS THERE, TIS THEEE, MY CHILD." 



" The dead) how sacred ! sacred is the dust 
Of this heaven-laboured form, erect divine i 
This heaven-assumed, majestic robe of earth 
He deigned to wear, who lined the vast expanse 
With azure bright, and clothed the sim in gold." 
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TIS THERE, 'tis THERE, MY CHILD." 

Such high and inspiring truths as that of the 
resurrection, and the future glory of the redeemed, 
being plainly taught in God*s Word, — in the minds 
of those who earnestly believe, and allow their lives 
to be influenced and moulded by them, the human 
body, whether living or dead, cannot but be re- 
garded with honour and treated with respect ; and 
wej shrink with instinctive repugnance from those 
who dare to degrade and dishonour it while living, 
or treat that with disrespect or levity from which 
an immortal soul has for a brief season fled, soon, 
at God*s bidding, to return to claim its own. But 
whether^thus earnestly believed as great Christian 
doctrines or not, they have, with the power of 
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and the more intense the yearnings and struggles of 
the soul aiier the unseen and the eternal, the greater 
the danger of such deformity ? Not to speak of the 
daily manifested weaknesses and inconsistences of 
the average Christian professor, who has not seen 
noble piety marred and rendered unlovely by a 
hasty, irascible, or even despotic temper, or a 
charity that bordered on folly ? Who has not 
seen an earnest seeker after truth pivoting all 
Christianity on his cherished doctrinal crotchet, till 
catholic union and Chiistian brotherhood were well- 
nigh impossible ; while others were so universal in 
their catholicity that they seemed to embrace all 
faiths and deprecate all doctrines 1 Alas ! perfec- 
tion, except " in Christ," is not to be found in any 
plant reared and nurtured in the tabernacle whilst 
in pilgrimage to the promised land. But there our 
boy, in that bright home whither thou hast gone, 
with no unhallowed atmosphere around thee to 
retard thy growth, — ^no fierce spiritual conflicts to 
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she soon reminded me that she had several times 
seen, and had loved, my lost companion ; and it 
was very beautiful to see her, wholly unselfish, 
and forgetful of her own sufferings, enter into 
my sorrow, and talk with me of his beautiful 
little life on earth, and still more beautiful life in 
heaven. At length, however, ere the summer had 
passed, it was evident to my friend, and all who 
visited her, that she too was not far from the pearly 
gates, and one Sabbath evening she consented to 
allow me to sit with her during the night. Never 
shall I forget that night. Her home was at the 
top of a high land of houses, and her sick-room 
was lighted by a storm window in the roof; and 
while sitting with shaded light by the side of my 
dying friend, a terrific thunderstorm with torrents 
of rain broke over our heads. She lay for the 
most part of the night apparently unconscious, only 
occasionally waking up. In one of these lucid 
intervals she said she was ''nearly home x 
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" Yes," I replied ; " it cannot be long before you 
see the Lord Jesus face to face." " And your dear 
wee boy," she quickly added. "Ah, yes," I an- 
swered; " and after a little you will ask the angels 
to find him for you, and give hitn his mother's fond, 
fond love, and tell him how much she misses him, 
and how much the memory of his little life on earth 
helps her to live for Jesus." "That I will," she 
answered, as heartily as though he were waiting for 
her in the next room ; " and many a talk we'll have 
about you, till you too — come home." And talking 
thus with the dying at that midnight hour, with 
the vivid lightning flashing athwart the gloom, the 
thunder rolling, and the rain deluging the roof, 
while awed into deep solemnity by these grand 
proofs of His omnipotence, we yet felt that the 
God who wielded the thunderbolt was verily <mr 
FatlwTy the loving Head of that "o/ie family in 
heawen cmd on earth,'^ part of whom have already 
entered their eternal home, while the rest are only 
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pilgrims travelling homeward. Her pilgrimage was 
nearly over — it had ended ere we met again; but 
I doubt not the mother *s message to her sainted 
child was ere long delivered, and his sweet spirit 
gladdened, even in heaven, to know that he was 
still " mother's helper." 

I have said before, that the death of our dear 
child drew forth many beautiful letters and expres- 
sions of sympathy, which it would be out of place 
to transcribe here. One there is, however, of more 
than mere private interest, which it would be sel- 
fish to withhold j and with it, therefore, I will con- 
clude my little story. It is one written by our 
beloved pastor, the late Rev. W. Lindsay Alex- 
ander, D.D., and has the sad additional interest of 
being the last letter he penned ere he, too, "was 
taken by Christ to Himself." After the death of 
our child, several of the beautiful and comforting 
passages in the Book of Eevelation having specially 
attracted my attention, and made me wish £0 
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may give you that comfort and support which He 
alone can give. 

'' I am not surprised that your mind has, by this 
affliction, been drawn to the contemplation of the 
unseen and the eternal more earnestly than before. 
This is the effect which such trials are fitted to pro- 
duce, and we may say that they are designed to 
produce, in God's children. We are all too apt, 
when immersed in worldly cares, and when things 
are going in their ordinary course, to forget, or 
only casually to regard, spiritual objects and in- 
terests. Trials such as you have passed through are 
fitted to rouse us out of this, and compel us to look 
more intently and with deeper emotion on those 
'things which are above.' Your dear child has 
been taken by Christ to Himself, and it is right and 
proper that you should in thought and loving trust 
follow him thither. This will be a clear gain to you 
in the spiritual progress. 

" But I rather wonder that you should have t«».1rAn 
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to the study of the book of Revelation, a book dark 
in meaning, and has little bearing on individual ex- 
perience and desires and hopes. It is a vast picture 
of the fortunes of the Kingdom of God on earth, con- 
veyed in symbols which only time can fully interpret. 
I do not think it has ever been yet interpreted by 
any one, and I really do not know any book I could 
recommend you to read on it. The best book to my 
mind is Hengstenberg's, but this is not an easy book 
to read, and would not, I think, interest you. A 
great scholar once said, ' Calvin was a wise man not 
to attempt to explain the Apocalypse.* And he was 
right. Those who make the attempt either break 
down (as I did) or wander into vain fancies and wild 
hypothesis. I would advise you rather to take to 
the Psalms or the words of Christ, * they are spirit 
and they are life.* — With affectionate regards, yours 
very truly. 



" W. Lindsay Alexander." 

This letter, as all who knew Dr Alexander 
dll feel, is truly characteristic; and very striking 
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is the humility of the great good man, where 
he lightly touches my allusion to his own lecturen 
(pronounced by competent judges at the time, 
to have been learned, and worthy of the man) 
in a little parenthesis, and evidently intro- 
duced into the original as an afber-thought when 
the letter was finished. Many of those who 
remember how fully and faithfully Dr Alexander 
ever preached " Christ and Him crucified," will feel 
that this beautiful sylnpathetic letter on the deatli 
of a little child^ so calmly pointing away from all 
human fountains of wisdom and comfort, '^ to the 
Psalms and the words of Christ," because ** they 
are Spirit, and they are life," is a fitting and most 
suggestive close to a life of such high and holy 
purpose, and such unceasing labour for the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of Christ, as was that 
of our beloved pastor. May his words of com- 
fort cheer some mourning hearts, and his wise, 
fatherly counsel be as a finger-post to the only t' 
source of consolation and of help in hours of 8(y 



'"These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever Ho 
goeth. These were redeemed from among men, being the first 
fruits unto God, and to the Lamb. And in their mouth was 
found no guile : for they are without fault before the throne of 
God."— Rev. xiv. 4, 5. 
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